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Art. V. — Histoire de la Vie et des (Euvres de Raphael. 
Par M. Quatremere de Quinct. Third Edition. 
Paris. mdcccXxxv. 8vo. pp. 460. 

A good history of the art of painting is still a desideratum. 
Lanzi's, which is the best, and indeed the only one that de- 
serves the name, is a very dull book to the general reader, 
and a perplexing one to such as seek for an accurate knowl- 
edge of the subject. In all such inquiries a strict chronologi- 
cal order is the most simple and satisfactory. Lanzi's arrange- 
ment into schools, and epochs of schools, is one that leaves 
no clear notion of the general progress of the art. The same 
artists reappear at long intervals, as by changing their places 
of residence they are, at different periods of their lives, con- 
sidered as belonging to the different schools ; and the reader 
is so often led backward, to take up the beginning of the art in 
a particular city, that all interest in the subject, as a whole, is 
lost. What we want to know first, and distinctly, is, by what 
steps the art has risen from rudeness to its highest point of 
excellence, and how it has declined. When we have acquired 
clear and well fixed notions on this point, and have learned 
readily to refer each name to its appropriate period in the 
general history, we can advantageously consider the subject as 
divided into classes, according to the place or manner of the 
artists. The same deficiency has often struck us in elementary 
books of political history. Many persons never acquire a clear 
idea of the general progress of the human race as one family, 
because they have read the histories of different nations sepa- 
rately, instead of first reading one general account of the 
whole, or those of different countries taken together during 
the same periods. Read in this way, history of all sorts wants 
the warp that should connect it into a consistent fabric. 

Lanzi's work contains a great mass of valuable facts and 
learned research ; but another and more important deficiency 
than that just named, is, that it is composed in the spirit of an 
antiquarian, and not of a lover of the art. Much space is 
taken up in the discussion of doubtful but unimportant facts, 
and in an enumeration of mere names of persons and paintings, 
of which we learn, after all, nothing but the names. Nine 
tenths of the artists recorded there, and whose works, wherever 
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known, are pointed out and described, have produced no 
effect upon the progress of the art ; nor is it often illustrated 
by any anecdotes connected with their labors or life. The 
work is very complete of its kind ; but it leaves abundant room 
for such an author as M. de Quincy, to write a new and de- 
lightful history of the art ; of which the book before us, as well 
as his life of Michel Angelo, should be portions. 

We do not remember to have read any thing on the subject 
so interesting. And it is not a subject on which it is easy 
to write an agreeable book ; because, however interesting the 
works of art are in themselves, they hardly admit of verbal 
description or criticism, addressed to those who are not already 
familiar with them. M. de Quincy complains of this difficulty ; 
but he has surmounted it successfully by combining the per- 
sonal character of Raphael so closely with his works, that we 
read the descriptions of his paintings rather as illustrations of 
the man, than as the principal objects of the book. The most 
profbund and delicate criticism, thus applied, seems but a kind 
of biographical anecdote. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that there is another reason 
which should deter a writer from attempting to describe in 
detail works of art, beside the difficulty of conveying any just 
notion of them by words. For it is as difficult to describe 
nature as art ; and yet the attempt is, in one case, often agree- 
able, and in the other always tiresome. We follow the travel- 
ler through real, and the romancer through imaginary scenes, 
with interest ; but Scott himself could not make a mere de- 
scription of a Claude or a Raphael any thing but askipping- 
place. The pleasure derived from description, consists not 
so much in any knowledge we acquire by it, as in the ex- 
ercise to which it stimulates the imagination, in forming for 
itself a picture of the thing described ; and the imagination 
demands truth, as the basis of all its visions. There must be at 
least a temporary belief that the thing imitated is a reality, and 
not itself an imitation. A drawing of a statue, however beau- 
tiful, is inferior in interest to one that represents life directly, 
though far less perfect in its proportions. For the same 
reason, a painting from a scene of the acted drama, though 
wholly free from the appearance of representation, fails to ex- 
cite the Same interest it would, if we did not know it was from 
a play. We do not mean, that works of art may not suggest 
the noblest sentiments, and thus be the occasion of the finest 
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poetry. Byron produced nothing more exquisite than his 
description of the Dying Gladiator ; but then he described, 
not the marble in the Capitol, but the dying man in the am- 
phitheatre ; 

" And through his side the last drops ebbing slow 
From the red gash fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him, — he is gone 
Ere ceased th' inhuman shout that hailed the wretch that won. 

" He heard it, but he heeded not, — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 
He recked not of the life he lost, nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother ; — he their sire 
Butchered, to make a Roman holiday — . " 

There is very little of all this to be seen in the statue. It 
presents to the imagination one of the finest pictures in all 
poetry ; but it is obvious, that in reading it we think of the 
man, and wholly lose sight of the marble. 

The events of the life of Raphael are few and simple ; yet 
there is a great deal to be learned of his character and genius, 
both of which were in the highest degree remarkable. When 
we consider the low state in which he found his art, three hun- 
dred years after its revival in Italy ; the unequalled height to 
which he carried it ; the immense number and magnitude of his 
works ; their perfectly original, yet purely natural style ; the 
high poetical power they exhibit ; the lofty station he main- 
tained at the most polished court in Europe ; his easy superi- 
ority over all competitors, among whom were two men whom 
a philosophical historian of our own times has called the great- 
est geniuses of their age ; and that he accomplished all this 
before he was thirty-seven years old, — we shall find few names 
in history that deserve to be more distinguished. And what 
gives, perhaps, still greater interest to his life, is the singularly 
beautiful character he preserved through a life of such arduous 
emulation and brilliant success. With all the confidence of 
genius, which in him never faltered, not a word nor an act is 
recorded of him that marks a feeling of arrogance or jealousy. 
He seems to have had a consciousness of his own superiority, 
which prevented his comparing himself either with those be- 
neath him, or those with whom he was contending. He went 
on in his own career, calmly and confidently, aiming at excel- 
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lence himself, doing justice to all, but fearing none ; learning 
modestly of all, however inferior to himself, who had any 
thing to teach ; and aiding others with all that he could impart. 
Wjth the exception of a doubtful charge, of partaking in the 
licentiousness of a most corrupt age, which, we shall see in the 
sequel, was at least exaggerated in the account given of his 
death, his character was as admirable as his genius. It was 
as full of dignity and truth, as of grace and gentleness. 

Raphael Sanzio was born in 1483, at Urbino, a small duchy 
of the papal state. His father, and several others of the fam- 
ily, had been painters. He appears to have been an only 
child, and to have early given indications of extraordinary 
talent. Having from nature a feeble constitution of body, he 
was educated at home with great tenderness ; but could hardly 
have had any extensive instruction in general learning, as he 
went very early into his father's studio, as a pupil in his art. 
That was soon found to be too confined a sphere for his rapidly 
developing genius ; and, at twelve years of age, he was re- 
moved to the school of Pietro Vanucci of Perugia, then es- 
teemed one of the best painters of Italy.- 

And here, in order to understand the progress of Raphael, 
it is necessary to have some distinct notion of the state of the 
art, at the time of his becoming a pupil of Perugino. Lionardo 
da Vinci was really the founder of modern painting. With his 
works begins the strongly-defined difference between the old 
and the new schools. Indeed, in his Last Supper, he seems, 
at one step almost, to have invented the whole art ; so differ- 
ent is it from all that had been produced before, and so like, 
in the general principles it displays, to the best paintings of his 
successors. And yet, having made this great and successful 
effort before the middle of his life, such was the versatility 
and inconstancy of this wonderful genius, that he has left little 
more than enough to show, how much was lost to the world 
by his want of perseverance in any one pursuit. A profound 
natural philosopher and mathematician, a skilful engineer, a 
painter, sculptor, and architect, a poet and a musician, he was 
equally distinguished in the abstruse sciences and in the grace- 
ful arts ; but with all these acquirements he accomplished 
comparatively little forhis own fame, or the good of the age 
in which he lived. Much of his time was employed in me- 
chanical contrivances, and chemical and other experiments, 
which were then supposed to be merely the amusements of 
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an idle mind. He has been reproached as a trifler, by one 
popular writer on that period of history, who was probably 
ignorant of his extraordinary attainments in science ; while by 
another of later date, and of better information, he has been 
called not only the greatest genius of his age, but so far 
beyond it in his knowledge, as to render doubtful the com- 
monly received opinions respecting the history of philosophy; 
and either to have foretold by prophecy some of the greatest 
discoveries of later times, or to have recorded those of a still 
earlier age, of which no other record remains.* It can- 
not be doubted, that so profound a thinker had important re- 
sults in view, even in those experiments which appeared most 
like trifling ; and yet it cannot be denied, that he wasted in a 
variety of pursuits, the energy that, if devoted to any one, 
would have placed him above all competition, and conferred 
lasting benefits on the world. Some of the most important 
truths of natural philosophy and science, and among them the 
first discovery, as far as we know, of the true system of the 
universe, seem to have been acquired by him only to gratify 
his thirst for knowledge ; and to have been thrown aside be- 
fore they were made known to the world, or applied to any 
practical purposes. And so little has he enjoyed even the 
honor of his discoveries, that they are now to be found only 
in manuscripts, of which the existence was unknown until 
they had become objects of mere curiosity ; and which a 
strange apathy has, to the present day, permitted to remain 
unpublished. 

Such was his love of novelty and discovery, that he sacri- 
ficed to it his best fame as an artist, by making, on his most 
labored paintings, experiments in grounds and vehicles, that 
have in some cases entirely destroyed them. His great work, 
the Last Supper, perhaps the greatest work of the art, on 
which he employed years of labor, and more Of study, perish- 
ed very early; in consequence, as is said, of some untried 
process having been employed in the composition of the wall 
on which it was painted. After having been repeatedly re- 
touched, and "even repainted, nothing of it has remained within 
our time, that could indicate its original beauty and grandeur. 
Our best knowledge of it is derived from a copy in oil, said 
to have been nearly contemporaneous. And from that copy, 

* Hallam'a " History of Literature in the Middle Ages." 
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and from what is known, by other works of Lionardo, of. his 
power of expression, it can hardly be doubted, that in the 
head of the Saviour in that painting, the noblest effort of the 
art has been irrecoverably lost. It was a singular, and yet 
perhaps not an inconsistent trait in Lionardo, that, inconstant 
as he was to any one pursuit, he was nevertheless obstinately 
laborious upon the single work he had in hand. He is said to 
have been employed four years on one portrait ; and to have 
left it, in his own judgment, at least, unfinished. 

The secret of this strange character seems to have been a 
want of decision, and of just- confidence in himself, generated 
by an indulgence in habits of contemplation, to the neglect of 
those of action. His ardent temperament and lofty genius, 
excited by long reflection, impelled him to attempt every 
thing ; and while the excitement of novelty lasted, and, indeed, 
so long as the immediate object was before him, he proceeded 
with energy and perseverance. But as the work cooled, he 
lost his courage ; and often abandoned in despair what he might 
easily have accomplished to the admiration of all but himself. 
This weakness of purpose increased as he grew older ; and the 
success of Raphael and of Michel Angelo, so much his juniors, 
added to his despondency. He had, in youth, accompanied 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, from Florence ; and was in the highest 
favor with that prince as long as his power lasted. Compel- 
led, by the revolution in Milan, to return to Florence, he 
found there a successful rival in Michel Angelo. Called af- 
terwards to Rome by Leo the Tenth, he saw Raphael, who 
had come to Florence as a student when he was himself in the 
height of his renown, filling the Vatican with his masterpieces, 
and the Eternal City with his fame ; and just as he was to 
enter the lists with this new rival, he found himself dismissed 
from the court with contempt, because his preparations were 
too tedious for the impatience of the pope, who had seen such 
wonders grow around him like magic, by the energy of his 
young competitor. From that time Lionardo appears to have 
abandoned his art ; and, taking refuge at the court of Francis 
the First, his death soon followed, hastened probably by cha- 
grin and disappointment. 

But though Lionardo was beyond all comparison the great- 
est artist of his time before Raphael and Michel Angelo began 
their career, he had left Florence so long before, that he 
seems to have made no impression upon the school of that 
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city until his second visit. Perugino and Francia were still 
considered at the head of the art. Leonardo's Last Supper 
must have been painted about the time that Raphael entered 
the formal school of Perugino ; but he seems to have been 
little known in the Roman states, or even in Florence. It is 
singular how little communication there seems to have been 
between the artists of the different states of Italy, even at a 
later period. Correggio at Parma, Raphael at Rome, Titian 
at Venice, formed their own peculiar siyles almost simultane- 
ously, and rose to the highest excellence in their several de- 
partments of the art, without any communication with each 
other. Raphael never visited either the cities of Lombardy, 
or Venice ; Correggio never went to Rome; nor did Titian, 
until twenty-six years after the death of Raphael. These 
three artists, therefore, though living within so short a distance, 
and nearly enough of the same age to have been at the same 
time in the height of their fame at home, rendered each other 
no assistance whatever. And, at an earlier time, when Ra- 
phael's father found himself unfit to be the instructer of his 
son, though, he sought the best school in Italy, he overlooked 
that which produced the Last Supper, at Milan, and placed 
him under Perugino, an artist of the same age with Lionardo 
in years, but of a far different age in the art. If Raphael had 
been the pupil of Lionardo, whom he much resembled in genius 
though little in character, it is hardly possible he could have ac- 
complished more than he did without that advantage ; perhaps, 
on the contrary, he would have been misled, by the inconstant 
genius of his master, to spend his own life in the same search 
after impossible perfection. But such a pupil as Raphael might 
have stimulated Lionardo to efforts, that would have produced 
works far beyond any that have been left by either. Had he 
met, earlier in life, such competitors as Raphael and Michel 
Angelo, perhaps he would have continued to hold the pre- 
eminence that he had gained before they began to be known ; 
but, having so early surpassed all rivalry, he grew careless of 
his fame, until he bad lost the power of contending for it. 
After he had painted the Last Supper, a picture entirely free 
from the barbarisms of the early ages, Perugino and Francia 
were still esteemed the first artists in Italy. 

The manners of these two artists were not unlike ; and both 
retained deep traces of the stiff and dry style, that was brought 
into Italy by the Greek painters of the thirteenth century, and 

vol. xlvi. — ivo. 98. 12 
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was modified, but not quite subdued, in the works of Cimabue, 
Giotto, and their successors. It is difficult to describe this 
manner Intelligibly, except by comparison. M. de Quincy 
characterizes them, as exhibiting " poverty of invention, timid- 
ity in execution, dryness, but purity of outline, little depth 
of tint or strength of color, but clearness and freshness of 
tone^ bonhotnmie of composition, little expression or action, 
but a portrait-like naturalness in the attitudes and air of the 
heads." Their compositions, or rather their collections of 
figures, — for of composition, properly so called, they seem to 
have had very little notion, — consisted generally of the Holy 
Family, either alone, or with the addition of a few of the 
saints, and perhaps two or three of the patrons of the painter, 
who were desirous of being exhibited in the attitude of devo- 
tion. These were brought together without much regard to 
general effect, and generally with very little meaning ; looking 
like single portraits, of which the attitudes and expression had 
little to do with the other figures , or with the business of the 
picture. Each seemed to be there by accident, and very 
much on his own account. To this may be added, that though 
the color had often great beauty, simply as local color, it was 
obtained at the expense of the beauty of light and shadow, of 
which very little was then known ; that the drawing was almost 
universally feeble and inaccurate, and the foreshortenings and 
perspective very imperfect. Indeed, so full of defects were 
they, which even the most indifferent artists are now able to 
avoid, that we are, at first, inclined to wonder that they could 
ever have been much esteemed ; and yet the practised eye 
see§ in them much, that artists of the present day might study 
with advantage. The knowledge of modern times disguises 
many defects, of which those old artists, with all their rude- 
ness, would have been ashamed. 

Such, as well as we have been able to describe it, was the 
state of the art before the time of Raphael. It was no rem- 
nant, nor revival, of that of the ancients. It had no feature, 
by which its descent could be traced from the older Greeks. 
Long before the earliest time to which we can follow it back, 
all the works of ancient painting had perished, or been buried 
where a few relics only have been saved until our own times, 
to show how entirely the art had been lost; but not enough, it 
must be admitted, to convince us that, in its best estate, it had 
ever approached the excellence to which it was carried by 
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Raphael and his contemporaries. But, though modern paint- 
ing owes nothing to that of the Greeks, but for their sculpture 
it seems doubtful whether it ever would have reached so high a 
tone. Both Michel Angelo and Raphael were deeply indebted 
to its newly-discovered relics, for that generalization of grandeur 
and beauty which distinguished them from all their predecessors. 
Before their time, Lionardo alone had been able to emanci- 
pate himself from- the habits of the old schools, ^nd to catch 
the true expression and forms of actual nature. He first com- 
posed his figures so as to produce one harmonious and natural 
effect. He first, too, revealed the magic of chiaro scuro, 
which Correggio soon carried to perfection. But he failed to 
reach the ideal form, which was the invention, or rather the 
creation, of the Greeks ; and which universal consent has pro- 
nounced the very archetype of human beauty. But though 
Lionardo seems, in his best works, so much to have surpassed 
all before him as to be justly called the father of modern paint- 
ing, he produced but little impression on his age. He insti- 
tuted and presided over an academy at Milan ; but his follow- 
ers were his mere copyists, exaggerating his faults, and losing 
sight of his merits. His return to Florence in the year 1500, 
when he was fifty-five years old, was the occasion, if not the 
cause, of that sudden burst of splendor into which the art then 
broke out. He was engaged by the magistrates of Florence, 
upon his arrival in that city, to paint, for their Council Cham- 
ber, one of the victories of the republic in the wars of Pisa. 
Animated by his task, he soon produced a cartoon of the work, 
which excited unbounded applause, and stimulated Michel 
Angelo, who had arrived at Florence about the same time, 
and was then twenty-five years of age, to measure his powers 
with those of the celebrated painter. The result is well 
known to have been a work, in which the art has lost probably 
the finest specimen of design ever produced. Michel Angelo 
was then at an age to have reached the maturity of his powers, 
without having acquired the learning which, in his later works, 
overcharges his designs. Neither of these celebrated compo- 
sitions was executed in a durable form, as was intended ; but 
both remained in cartoons, exposed to the hazards from which 
even those of Raphael, that have been preserved, were only 
saved by having been cut into strips, for the weavers of the 
tapestry for which they were designed. These rival cartoons 
became the study of all the artists of Florence ; and it is reported 
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of Raphael, that such was his impatience to profit by them, that 
he left unfinished the frescoes of Sienna, the first great work in 
which he was engaged, and removed to Florence. He had been 
invited, at about the age of eighteen, to assist his former fellow- 
student Pihturichio, in painting the library at Sienna, a work 
in which he soon took the lead ; but which, after two years' 
labor, he left to be finished by others, either from the cause 
above mentioned, or some other not known. It is certain, 
however, that when he was about twenty-one years of age, he 
was among the many artists who diligently studied the cartoons 
of Lionardo and Michel Angelo. Before fixing himself at 
Florence, however, he painted for about a year at his native 
city, Urbino, to which he had been called by the death of his 
father, and at Perugia, the place of his early studies. His 
pictures painted during this time, exhibit rather a gradual refine- 
ment and elevation than any marked change of manner. On 
his return to Florence, in 1505, he began with earnestness a 
new course of study that produced his second manner, and in 
three years placed him at the head of all the painters of Italy. 
These studies were directed first to the antique. The family 
of Medicis had formed in their palace, and thrown open to 
artists, a collection of ancient marbles, to the study of which 
Raphael was probably indebted, more than to any other cause, 
for the change that soon took place in his style of design. It 
was a change from the scholastic to the classical. All remains 
of the dry and stiff" manner of Perugino yielded to the ease 
and grace of the antique, and his forms gradually became more 
generalized and ideal. Under his hand the spirit of Grecian 
art seemed to awake in a new form, after a slumber of almost 
two thousand years. The frescoes of Masaccio, an artist of 
whom we know little but that he lived sixty years before Ra- 
phael, and died at the age of twenty-six, were also objects of 
his study. It gives a high idea of the genius of Masaccio, 
that in so dark an age of the art, and at so early a period of 
life, he could have produced works which Raphael thought 
worthy cif study ; and some of which he even transferred, 
almost without alteration, to the Loggie of the Vatican, when 
he was himself in the zenith of his fame. For improvement 
in his color Raphael had recourse to the instructions of Bar- 
tolomeo, who, after having abandoned his art from religious 
scruples, and adopted the monastic life, was ordered by his 
superiors, whose taste respected his skill as a painter more 
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than his piety as a monk, to resume his pencil. To him, in 
turn, Raphael imparted his knowledge of perspective. 

Though there is no proof of any intercourse, at this time, 
between Raphael and Lionardo da Vinci, who, being much 
older, seems to have lived secluded from the rising school 
of artists at Florence, it cannot be doubted that Raphael 
owed much to the study of his works ; but he does not appear 
yet to have felt, if indeed he ever did in any considerable de- 
gree, the influence of Michel Angelo. There is nothing in 
any of his works before he went to Rome, that would indicate 
that he had seen those of him who was afterwards to be his 
great rival. The paths in which their minds naturally moved 
were so different, that though he must have learned much, he 
could adopt nothing from Michel Angelo. There was no 
place in his own composed and graceful designs, for the start- 
ling but cold grandeur of the sculptor. Indeed, Michel An- 
gelo was a painter but unwillingly and occasionally. The im- 
patience of his genius would not stoop to the tedious process 
of oil painting, which he attempted only in a single instance, 
and abandoned with contempt ; and of fresco, which seemed 
from the boldness and rapidity of execution which it requires, 
better suited to his taste, he knew not even the most common 
details, until he was afterwards compelled, by Julius the Sec- 
ond , to learn it, that he might enter the lists against Raphael 
in the Sistine chapel. His severe and grand conceptions 
were better suited to the garb of sculpture, and of architecture, 
to which he seems to have used drawing only as a subordinate 
help. Painting was a field in which he disdained to labor, 
and into which he sprang only to demolish a rival. His great 
cartoon of the battle of the Florentines and Pisans, was pro- 
duced from emulation of the applause bestowed on that of 
Lionardo. It represented an army, surprised in the act of 
bathing by a sudden attack of the enemy. The subject was 
chosen to give him an opportunity for the display of his pro- 
found knowledge of the figure, in its most complicated pos- 
tures, and in every variety of action ; difficulties which he 
seems to have sought, that he might show how well he could 
overcome them. It was a lesson in design such as had never 
before been exhibited. If the study of it produced any effect 
upon the paintings of Raphael, it is to be found not in any 
adoption or imitation of the same manner, but only in a greater 
freedom and ease he was enabled by the knowledge thus ac- 
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quired to -give to his own, without at all departing from its 
original character. Raphael imitated no one after he left the 
school of Perugino ; but he made free use of the works of all, 
to supply the deficiencies of his 6wn style. He had the rare 
talent of keeping nature always in view, and of learning every 
thing from others that conformed to her laws, and nothing that 
departed from them. And yet, in his time, there seems to 
have been, at. least at Florence and Rome, but little opportunity 
for studying from the life, compared with what afterwards exist- 
ed there, and probably at a much earlier period at Venice. 

It is said of Titian, that he painted every thing directly 
from nature ; and certainly there is an individual truth in his 
works, and perhaps a want of the ideal, that demonstrate it. 
He thus carried the mere art of imitation to a much higher 
point than Raphael, who designed much less from actual 
nature, but was perfect in the practice of drawing, as far as his 
knowledge of it extended, and that was to all but what may 
be called its mere science ; that is, he designed with great 
ease and rapidity, and with a degree of correctness quite suffi- 
cient to express all the various actions and emotions which his 
subjects required, without being such a posture-master in the 
art as Michel Angelo, who was often led to select unnatural 
attitudes and actions merely from the love of displaying his 
power. Raphael's power of design had become a habit as 
familiar to him, as the handwriting that we use simply to ex- 
press our thoughts and not to show our penmanship. The 
beauty of his forms was the mere repetition of the image in 
his mind, which it seems to have cost him no labor to transfer 
to his drawings. There is a letter from him to Castiglione, in 
which he speaks of this practice. He Jiad just finished his 
picture of Galatea, in the Farnesina palace, and in answer to 
the compliments of his friend, he says, that to paint one 
beautiful figure, there should be a careful selection from 
many beautiful originals, but that he had access to so few, that 
he relied rather upon what he called " certa idea che mi viene 
alia mente." — "I know not," he says, " if this has any ex- 
cellence in the art, but I labor hard to acquire it." This 
labor was not in the execution, but in the conception ; for the 
multitude of his designs, not only those that were painted by 
himself and his pupils, but those which he furnished for the 
engraver and his friends, and of which large collections still 
remain, prove that he designed with great facility. This early 
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familiarity and perfect facility of drawing, without the neces- 
sity of a constant recourse to models, greatly assisted him in 
the power of expressing action and character, in which he so 
far surpassed Titian, who had studied little from the antique, 
and was obliged to rely upon actual nature for his drawing ; 
and, on the other hand, his carelessness of the mere learning of 
design ; gave him an advantage, in the simplicity and propriety 
with which he expressed them, over Michel Angelo's more 
labored efforts to exhibit the whole machinery by which nature 
produces her effects. His conception of his subject was thus 
undisturbed, either by the necessity of copying from individual 
nature, or by the temptation of displaying a skill which the 
occasion did not require. 

Titian's conceptions suffered from too little knowledge of 
design, perhaps Michel Angelo's from too much. The one 
became too individual, the other too abstract in his manner ; 
while Raphael, to whom design was but the easy and natural 
language of thought, preserved the true ideal beauty, undimin- 
ished in its' transfer from the mind to the sketch. Of all his 
compositions, he made careful sketches and outlines ; the 
work of invention was thus accomplished, before the execu- 
tion of the painting was begun. While Titian, on the con- 
trary, is said to have worked without any outline, beginning 
his picture at once with masses of color. This practice of 
Raphael enabled him, as his engagements increased, to employ 
his pupils and assistants in the more laborious parts of the 
process, by which alone he could have accomplished the im- 
mense number of his works in so short a life ; but it cannot 
be doubted, that in consequence of it, they fell, in point of 
color and execution, far below what they would have been, 
if they had been, as much as Titian's were, painted by his 
own hand, and from the life; In those portraits, which, from 
the high rank of the subjects, and other causes, he is known 
to have painted without assistance, he rises in these respects 
far above his ordinary measure of excellence, and perhaps falls 
in no degree below Titian, in his imitation of nature. "After 
so many years," says M. de Quincy, "it may still be said of 
these portaits, as it was by his contemporary, Vasari, ' we fear 
to look at them, as if they were alive.' " 

In 1508, when Raphael was twenty-five years old, he was 
called to Rome by Julius the Second, to paint the Chambers 
of the Vatican. This selection marks him as already at the 
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head of his art ; but it was but the beginning of his glory. 
During his stay at Florence, he had finished the course of 
study he had proposed, and had just offered, through .a rela- 
tive, to furnish one of the designs for the Council Chamber, 
for two of which the cartoons of Lionardo and Michel Angelo 
were already prepared. He already felt himself able to con- 
tend with the greatest masters of the art ; and with this confi- 
dence in his powers, he began his famous frescoes of the 
Vatican. And yet all that he had accomplished before was hardly 
equal to the improvement that he made in the course of that 
work. He soon went far beyond the bounds to which he had 
before directed his ambition, and opened to himself, as well as 
to others, a new view of the powers of the art. The first room, 
on which he was employed, was to be painted with four alle- 
gorical subjects, representing Theology, Philosophy, Poetry, 
and Jurisprudence. These he accomplished in about two years, 
in a manner so far beyond that of his predecessors, that their 
recent designs in the other Chambers were ordered to be de- 
faced, to make room for those of Raphael. And here he dis- 
played a trait of that spirit of modesty and gratitude, that he 
never forgot in his greatest prosperity. He saved the work 
of his old master Perugino from this disgrace, and raised him 
to a higher reputation by retaining his design among his own ; 
and still further to show his reverence for the instructer whom 
he had so far surpassed, he several times introduced his por- 
trait into these compositions. The painting of Theology rep- 
resented a Christian Council, deliberating on the mysteries of 
religion ; that of Philosophy, an Academy of the Greek phi- 
losophers ; that of Poetry, Apollo, and the Muses on Mount 
Parnassus ; and that of Jurisprudence, the publication of the 
Digest by Justinian, and of the Decretals by Gregory the 
Ninth. After having finished these compositions, he occupied 
himself with other subjects for two or three years, both in oil 
and in fresco ; and then, for the first time, he is said to have 
attempted the style of Michel Angelo, in his Prophets and 
Sybils. But, in the judgment of M. de Quincy, in these, be 
far surpassed his supposed models ; giving to the grandeur of 
form he is said to have derived from Michel Angelo's figures 
of a similar character in the Sistine Chapel, an intensity of 
character and expression, in which those were wholly wanting. 
In the instance of his Prophet Isaiah, which, from the unmean- 
ingness of the attitude, and the want of expression and interest, 
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to be found in no other work of Raphael, the author admits 
he may have imitated from Michel Angelo. He even suggests 
that a parody on the style of that artist might < have been in- 
tended ; but in the other Prophets and Sibyls, he finds the 
charge of imitation entirely answered by the great merit of 
those works, in character and expression, and in the propriety 
and elegance of costume, in which those of Michel Angelo 
are pronounced to be wholly wanting. , It will startle some of 
the admirers of that great man, to see how slightly his pre- 
tensions to any thing but a sort of brute force of design are 
treated by M. de Quincy ; but as he is of some authority 
in such matters, we shall here abridge his comparison of the 
two great artists : 

Michel Angelo saw in the antique, and drew from it, noth- 
ing but the expression of force of mere muscular strength in 
the male statues, and that which is called the science of design. 
Raphael, aiming at the expression of the beautiful, and skilful 
in collecting its elements, acquired the perfect' power of combin- 
ing them, by his constant study of ancient art. It was by its 
beauty, that the antique attracted his taste. The habit of con- 
sidering it always in this view, gave him, above all painters, that 
purity without dryness, grace without affectation, nobleness 
without pomp, and that inexhaustible richness of invention ; 
qualities, all of which we shall seek in vain in the works of 
Michel Angelo. If we compare the Prophets of Raphael with 
those of Michel Angelo, we shall find the latter often vulgar, 
and always odd in costume, the attitudes extravagant, the char- 
acter of the heads almost always wanting in expression ; in fine, 
nothing that indicates the origin of those by Raphael. A 
parallel between their female figures would still more decisively 
put the question of imitation at rest. The Sibyls of Michel 
Angelo are not only strange in costume, /but in form neither 
male nor female, nor like any thing in nature ; while those of 
Raphael are among hi3 most, noble, graceful, and elevated con- 
ceptions. Their grace, beauty, and variety of costume, are as 
remarkable as the elevation of character and thought, of which 
they seem the personifications. So far, therefore, was Raphael 
from borrowing any thing from these designs of Michel Angelo, 
that he appears to have endeavoured, in all parts of his own, to 
exhibit exactly what was wanting in those of his predecessor ; 
nobleness of form, dignity of character, beauty of countenance, 
and propriety of design. In truth, their minds had nothing in 
common. Michel Angelo, by a persevering study of anatomy 
and dissection, opened the way to the true science of design j 
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while Raphael, having first formed his style by a combination 
of the best works of his own time, refined and finished it by a 
constant study of the models of antiquity. Michel Angelo had 
early accustomed himself to see, in the external form of man, 
nothing but a structure of bones and muscles. The extreme 
skill, with which he wielded the powers of this machinery, led 
him to prefer subjects, that enabled him to display his knowledge 
of it. He seems to have taken more pains to make his figures 
move, (in which he was unequalled,) than to make them think. 
Generally without sensibility or grace, he had no pretensions to 
the expression of beauty, or of the varieties of sex, age, condi- 
tion, or costume. In form, he recognised no quality but that of 
force, and in the head, no expression but that of a solemn se- 
verity. 

This will hardly be acknowledged to be doing justice to 
the merits of Michel Angelo ; but the long contemplation of 
the works of Raphael, so graceful, so full of human feeling, 
and of superhuman dignity and sweetness, may almost render 
any one unjust to the merits of others, if he suffers himself 
to judge of them by comparison with him. In such a con- 
test, Raphael engages not only the judgment, but the affec- 
tions of his critic. He flatters our nature by showing of 
what an elevated loveliness it is capable, without losing its 
identity. Perhaps this is his greatest charm.. It seems as 
if he revealed to us a more refined state of bodily existence 
yet to come. In this, he differs almost as much from the 
grosser beauty of Titian, as from the gloomy severity of 
Michel Angelo. It seems to be something added from re- 
ligion to the beau ideal of the antique, to make the perfec- 
tion of our nature. The Greek beauty is the mere perfec- 
tion of the physical form ; but the ideal of Raphael goes 
far beyond that ; there is, in the expression of his heads, a 
feeling beyond the present, a thought of beauty that will not 
pass away, a sentiment of immortality. 

Before the second Chamber of the Vatican had been fin- 
ished by Raphael, his patron, Julius the Second, was suc- 
ceeded by Leo the Tenth, who urged on the work of his 
predecessor, by still greater favors extended to the artist. 
Bramante, the relative of Raphael, and the architect of' St. 
Peter's, dying at this time, Raphael was appointed to that 
office. Little had been accomplished of the great work, by 
Bramante, and Raphael prepared an entire model of the pro- 
posed edifice. "Our holy father," says he, in, a letter to 
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Castiglione, characteristic of his modesty, and of his lofty 
views of art, " has put a heavy burden upon me, in charg- 
ing me with the building of St. Peter's. I hope not to sink 
under it. What gives me courage is, that the model I have 
made pleases his Holiness, and is approved by men of taste. 
But I carry my views higher ; I would seek for the fine forms 
of the ancient edifices. Will my flight be that of Icarus ? 
Vitruvius, without doubt, will give me much light, but not as 
much as I want." And to supply this want, he sent drafts- 
men to Greece, for purer models than even ancient Rome 
afforded. 

This model of St. Peter's was thrown aside after the death 
of Raphael, and a new form adopted. All that remains of his 
design is a plan preserved by an old writer on architecture, 
which M. de Quincy considers as far superior to that which 
was afterwards adopted, and which has been the admiration of 
the world. The multitude and extent of the labors of Raphael, 
from this time, appear almost incredible ; and would have been 
impossible, if his fame had not assembled round him, as assist- 
ants, a great number of distinguished artists. All competition 
with him had ceased ; Michel Angelo and Lionardo bad both 
retired from Rome, leaving the field of all the arts to Raphael, 
who thus became the sole director of the various works in which 
the taste and ambition of Julius the Second and Leo had en- 
gaged them. Besides continuing the Cathedral, he completed 
the Court' of the Loggie of the Vatican, which Bramante had 
just begun, and under the arches of which he painted his cele- 
brated designs known by that name. For the ornament of 
these Loggie he sought again the treasures of the antique, and 
brought from the ruins of the Roman baths the models of that 
system of ornamental painting known as the Grotesque or 
Arabesque. During all this time he was producing, with a 
rapidity inconceivable among so many engagements, his most 
beautiful paintings in oil. No doubt a vast many of those 
which have passed under his name were wholly the works of 
his scholars, and in all he probably received much assistance 
in the subordinate parts ; but with all the aid he could derive 
from others, his own labors must have been such as are almost 
incredible. 

We have no intention of enumerating his various works ; 
we can only glance at the general course of them. He con- 
tinued the frescoes of the Vatican, until he had completed the 
painting of three of the chambers, and the designs for the 
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fourth. He painted in distemper twelve large cartoons for the 
tapestries of the Vatican, of which those that remain are es- 
teemed among his best works ; more than twenty altar-pieces, 
and other compositions of the first class in oil, besides a mul- 
titude of smaller ones ; a number of portraits of the highest 
order of art, and several large frescoes in the palace of the 
Farnesina. As an architect, besides superintending the build- 
ing Of St. Peter's, and the additions to the Vatican, he fur- 
nished' plans of palaces and villas ; and having been appointed 
by Leo curator of the antiquities of Rome, he made consid- 
erable progress in the drawing and admeasurement of the re- 
mains of the ancient buildings. All this was accomplished in 
the space of twelve years after he first went to Rome. During 
this time he associated freely with the scholars and courtiers of 
the city, and lived, himself, with the magnificence of a prince. 
Non visse da pittore, ma da principe. 

He seemed now to have risen above the rivalry of all but 
Michel Angelo, who, living recluse in Florence, heard with 
uneasiness the continual praises of Raphael, and made an 
attempt, unworthy of his genius, to raise up a successful rival 
by his own secret assistance. We should hardly credit this 
charge, if it were not made by his own pupil and enthusiastic 
admirer. That he should have openly entered the lists with 
Raphael, with such assistance as he chose to engage, could 
have been no subject of complaint ; but he was ashamed of such 
a confession of inferiority, and privately engaged Sebastian 
del Piombo, a Venetian colorist, to paint from his designs, in 
opposition to Raphael. To the meanness of this secret alli- 
ance, which cannot be denied, Vasari adds a trait' too unworthy 
of Michel Angelo to be credited. He not only thought, says 
he, thus by the union of his own design with the color of the 
Venetian, to contend victoriously with Raphael, but that being 
unknown as one of the combatants, he should be the judge 
appointed to decide between them. The arrangement, how- 
ever, soon became public ; and Raphael's answer to the infor- 
mation was, simply, that he thanked Michel Angelo for con- 
sidering him worthy of contending with himself and not with 
Sebastian. 

Aware of this combination of the highest power of design 
and of color against him, Raphael began what was destined to 
be his last and crowning work. The subject of the Transfig- 
uration was selected by the Cardinal de Medicis ; the painting 
being intended for his bishopric of Narbonne. In emulation 
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of this, Sebastian received from Michel Angelo the design of 
the great picture of the Raising of Lazarus, now in the British 
Gallery, and formerly one of the Angerstein collection ; and 
which, be it said in passing, would soon have perished by the 
scandalous neglect of the keepers of the Gallery, but for the 
late inquiry by Parliament into the state of the arts in England. 
In the choice of subjects for this great contest certainly Michel 
Angelo had the advantage. A grander occasion for the dis- 
play of Raphael's dramatic talent and power of composition 
could not be imagined, than the raising of Lazarus by the 
Saviour, in the presence of the sisters whom he loved, of his 
sorrowing disciples, and of the astonished spectators. While 
the mystery of the Transfiguration admitted so little of that 
expression of character and passion which was his great dis- 
tinction, that he was obliged to relieve it by the subsidiary 
incident of the possessed child, which divides the picture in a 
manner that has given occasion to much criticism, of which 
the justice can hardly be denied, whatever be our admiration 
of the skill with which the difficulty has been encountered. 
The two artists might, with mutual advantage, have exchanged 
subjects. While Raphael would have composed the Raising 
of Lazarus in a manner greatly superior to that of Michel 
Angelo, the latter, who had not enough of human sympathy to 
imagine a scene of such deep feeling, might have designed 
from the Transfiguration one of the grandest conceptions of 
his abstract genius. But unequal as the contest was, the 
powers of the first of designers, aided by even a better color- 
ist than his antagonist, failed to equal the work of Raphael, 
who, had he lived to meet his rivals on more advantageous 
ground, must have gained a victory still more decisive. But 
his short and glorious life drew toward its close. Before he 
had given the last touches to the Transfiguration, a sudden fe- 
ver arrested his hand, and with it stayed for ever the progress 
of the art. The common report of the cause of his death is 
one that we are unwilling to believe ; yet having been told by 
a contemporary, and since often repeated, it had not been 
questioned until after the first edition of this Life was pub- 
lished and translated into Italian. This translation has brought 
out a statement from an old manuscript in the possession of a 
careful antiquarian, of the genuineness of which there seems no 
reason to doubt ; and which contains an account so much more 
particular, as well as more probable, of the immediate cause 
of his death, that there ought not to be any doubt of its truth. 
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"Raphael Sanzio," says this manuscript, "was of a most 
delicate constitution ; his bodily life hung by a slender thread, 
for he was all spirit ; his strength had been already much im- 
paired, and it was wonderful that it had sustained him even 
through so short a life ; but being at this time quite feeble, he 
received, while in the Farnesina, an order to repair immedi- 
ately to court. Hastening through the streets on foot, he 
arrived exhausted and perspiring profusely, whefe, standing in 
those vast halls for a long time, consulting about the building 
of St. Peter's, he became chilled, and, feeling suddenly ill, 
went to his house, where he fell into a distemper that unhap- 
pily carried him to the grave." 

The simplicity of this account, so much more honorable to 
the refined and delicate character of Raphael, should give it 
entire credence, in opposition to the vulgar charge brought 
against his memory by Vasari, which the known habits of his 
life, in this particular, indefensible as they were, still render 
intrinsically improbable. 

Raphael died at the age of thirty-seven, rich and honored . To 
the distinctions actually conferred upon him, those of a cardinal's 
hat and the hand of a cardinal's niece were intended to be 
added. The expectation of the former is thought to have pre- 
vented his acceptance of the latter ; a better reason, perhaps, 
might be found in his well known attachment to another. It 
appears, however, that the Cardinal Bibiena pressed him so 
earnestly to espouse his niece Maria Bibiena, that Raphael, after 
once declining the marriage, was at length obliged to consent ; 
but demanded a respite of three or four years, until he could 
complete some of the great works then on hand. At the con- 
clusion of that period, some new pretext still delayed the 
marriage ; and Maria Bibiena died, as her epitaph relates, the 
affianced but not the wedded wife of Raphael ; 

" tantum nomen inane 
Connubii, liceat turaulo scripsisse." 

The dignity of a cardinal would have added little to the fame 
of Raphael ; and it can hardly be believed that it was, in 
truth, intended to be conferred upon him. His labors and re- 
searches had made him a large creditor of Leo, and his claims 
mi ff ht, perhaps, have been more conveniently cancelled by 
honors than by more solid payment. But that it should have 
been proposed, shows in what estimation the artist was held. 
No one of his time lived more honored or died more lamented. 
It is well known that what was supposed to be the skull of 
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Raphael has long been preserved with great veneration by the 
Academy of St. Luke in Rome, and exhibited to all strangers 
as an inestimable relic. Casts have been taken from it for the 
illustration of the lectures of phrenologists, who have pro- 
nounced it worthy, in its devejopements, of the extraordinary 
brain that it enclosed. The mode in which the Academy ob- 
tained possession of this treasure was said to be this. About 
one hundred and fifty years after the death of Raphael, Carlo 
Maratti undertook to restore his tomb. He had been buried, 
according to the directions of his will, in a niche or chapel in 
the Pantheon, which was repaired for the purpose by the di- 
rection of his will ; and though his epitaph by Cardinal Bembo, 
and that of Maria Bibiena, who was buried by his side, still 
remained, and should have been, from every sentiment of true 
veneration, suffered to remain, as they were originally placed, 
Maratti saw fit to remove the epitaph of Maria, and to add, to 
the simply religious monument erected by the orders of Ra- 
phael himself, a bust of the artist and a new inscription, in 
which his own name appears as conspicuous as that of Ra- 
phael. In these operations it was supposed that the tomb 
had been opened, and his skull removed to the Academy. 
Within a few years, however, it has been suggested, upon 
the authority of some newly-discovered document, that the 
skull, thus preserved by the Academy, had really belonged to 
one Don Desiderio de Miutorio, the founder of the Society 
of Virtuosi. Hence arose a controversy between these two 
learned bodies, which it became at length necessary to allay by 
actual examination of the tomb. " After many months of dis- 
pute," says Professor Nibbi, the learned antiquarian of Rome, 
in his letter to M. de Quincy, 

" The congregation of the Virtuosi, who insisted upon recovering 
the head of their founder, invited the consulting committee upon 
antiquities and the fine arts, the Academy of St. Luke, and the 
Academy of Archasology, to assist in the search for the body of 
Raphael, the exact place of the interment of which seems to 
have been forgotten since the operations of Carlo Maratti. After 
several fruitless experiments, they found, by recurring to the 
description of Vasari, a vault of masonry, in which were the re- 
mains of a coffin, and the perfect skeleton of Raphael, lying in 
such a position as rendered it certain that it had never been dis- 
turbed. The vault was entire, and showed no marks of having 
been opened before. The remains, after having been publicly 
exhibited, were placed in an antique marble sarcophagus, taken 
from the museum of the Vatican by order of the Pope, and the 
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vault was closed again upon the Prince of Artists. The body 
was found well proportioned, five feet two inches and three lines* 
in length, and all the bones in perfect preservation, and corre- 
sponding in form to the description of his person." 

The evidence of the identity of the body seems to have 
been quite satisfactory ; but some of the details given by 
Signor Nibbi show that the learned bodies went well prepared 
to believe. In these melancholy remains, they record that 
they found "the exact lineaments of his portrait in the School 
of Athens ; " and that there might be no cavil at their conclu- 
sion, they remark, that " the hollow marked by the apophysis, 
the pointed protuberance of the bone of the right arm, ap- 
peared to be the effect of great exercise in the labor of de- 
sign." Thus were the pretensions of the Academy of St. 
Luke put to rest, and the skull of Don Desiderio restored to 
its name, and deprived of its usurped honors. To the phren- 
ologists, however, who have expatiated with such rapture upon 
its perfect adaptation to the faculties of a great artist, it may be 
some consolation to learn that it was no vulgar skull ; and that 
if Don Desiderio was not a painter, il meritait Men de I'etre, 
and was, at least, a virtuoso. 

The person and face of Raphael have been well preserved 
in several portraits by himself, and by the descriptions of his 
contemporaries. He was of small stature, and delicately 
formed ; his face was handsome, and expressive of great 
modesty and sweetness of disposition ; his hair and eyes were 
brown, and his complexion bordering upon olive ; his neek 
was very long, and (alas ! again, for the phrenologists) his 
head was small. His manners are described as graceful and 
elegant ; and he seems to have gained golden opinions of all 
sorts of people. He was indeed a most remarkable and most 
fortunate man ; perhaps not less fortunate in his early death 
than in his glorious life. Accidental circumstances, no doubt, 
contributed to his extraordinary success, but his preeminence 
cannot be accounted for without ascribing to him great energy 
of character, and intellectual, powers of the very first order. 
It is to be considered that his excellence was not in the me- 
chanical execution of his works ; for by far the greatest por- 
tion of them were, in part at least, executed by others. He 
could hardly be said to have any very remarkable natural apt- 
ness at imitation. He labored hard to acquire both design 
and color ; but it was the labor of the mind more than of the 

* A little more than five feet six inches, English measure. 
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hand, of study more than of mere practice. The great gift he 
inherited from nature, was that power of invention and con- 
ception, that makes its possessor a poet, an orator, or an artist, 
as he chooses words or material forms for the language of his 
thoughts. 

When we say that his death arrested for ever the progress of 
the art, we mean to express our conviction, that, as it has never, 
since his time, reached the same height, but has gradually de- 
clined, so it is extremely improbable that, under the unfavorable 
change that has taken place in the forms and relations of society, 
it can ever be restored to its former splendor. The time has 
so long since passed away, when there was any temptation 
to minds of the highest order to devote themselves to the 
arts, that it has begun to be forgotten that great intellectual 
powers are necessary to great success in them. It is often 
asked, why the art of painting has so much declined in modern 
times, without its being considered that the inquiry is at once 
resolvable into the more simple one, why have the greatest 
men of the time ceased to be artists. To answer this ques- 
tion, we have only to consider what were the fields for the 
exercise of inventive talent in the days of Leo, and in our 
own. The art of printing had then existed too short a time 
to create any general education ; there were few readers, 
and communication through the press was of course very 
limited, although the art had itself very nearly reached its 
perfection. The literature of the day, instead of being ad- 
dressed to the whole mass of the people, was the amusement 
only of the court and of the scholar. The poet or the 
novelist depended for reputation and subsistence upon the 
favor and bounty of his patrons, without being able, like the 
painter, to appeal to a popular tribunal. But not only had not 
the press opened its great highway of intellectual communica- 
tion, but the professions that now bring talent in contact with 
the public, and absorb the highest powers not devoted to 
literature, afforded then little scope or temptation for men of 
genius. Jurisprudence had no forum from which the orator 
addressed the people ; the church, instead of the school of 
eloquence and controversy which it has since become, was a 
vast sepulchre of living men, of whom a few only emerged 
from the cell and cloister by accidental favor, to bask in the idle 
sunshine of a court. The simple machinery of government 
required very little talent to manage it ; and those who held 
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the power were not anxious to encourage inquiry into its ori- 
gin or conduct. The rewards of honor and emolument which 
now stimulate the author, the professional man, and the poli- 
tician, were then lavished on the successful artist. 

When the whole state of society shall be so changed, that such 
minds as can build castles of feudal magnificence out of the 
curiosity of their readers, or force their way to fortune and the 
highest places of the state by the eloquence of the bar or of 
the senate, shall find it more for their interest to cultivate the 
arts ; when a painter can be made a cardinal, as a novelist has 
been made a noble ; we may expect a revival of painting. 
Until then, neither academies, exhibitions, nor patronage can 
renovate it. Genius will not now consent to be patronized ; 
it has felt its power to lead and to command. It will no 
longer devote itself to arts that subsist by the favor of the 
great ; it seizes greatness for itself as its own birthright and 
prerogative. Painting must henceforth degenerate, if it be 
not already degenerated, into a mere ornamental art. It is no 
longer the language of invention. Compared, with the power 
of the press, it is like pantomime to speech. Those who will 
still pursue it, must do so purely from the love of the pursuit ; 
hut if they can resist the temptations of ambition, and forego 
the rewards of fortune, perhaps they will find at the end that 
life has been as well and happily spent in the study of the 
beauty of nature, and the labor of imitating it, as in struggling 
in other paths for wealth or popular applause. As a profes- 
sion, it has these advantages over many others ; that the labor 
itself is a pleasure ; and that the exercise of it is, to a well- 
regulated mind, a continual contemplation of the power and 
benevolence of the Creator, who has filled the universe and 
the mind of man with the elements of beauty. 



Art. VI. — The Americans, in their Moral, Social, and Po~ 
litical Relations. By Francis J. Grund. From the 
London Edition of Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, 
& Longman. Two Volumes in One. Boston. Marsh, 
Capen, & Lyon. 1837. 12mo. pp. 423. 

The people of the United States are like persons sur- 
rounded by mirrors. They may catch their likeness from 



